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There is, however, much documentary material available arid
some members of the Auxiliary Committee have considerable
personal experience of university conditions.
There has been a large expansion of university education.
Eight new universities have been established since 1920 (in
addition to two new universities founded between 1916 and 1918),
and in spite of the movement towards " unitary teaching " uni-
versities, as distinguished from " affiliating " universities, the
number of arts colleges affiliated to universities increased from
152 in 1922 to 232 in 1927, and the students enrolled in them
from 45,770 to 65,911. The Committee notes with satisfaction
that private benefactions have been forthcoming on a large scale
for the provision of university education. " More and more the
universities of India are becoming the objects of the generosity
of wealthy men. This is as it should be."* Though the im-
portance of directing such beneficence into fniitful channels must
not be overlooked, the spirit which it expresses is a very en-
couraging feature.
The last authoritative pronouncement on Indian university
education was that of the Commission on Calcutta University
of 1917-19. whose recommendations were commended generally
to provincial Governments by the G-overnment of India in 1920.
In respect of the reinforcement, if not the replacement, of the
old type of Indian university, with its large numbers of affiliated
but scattered colleges, by unitary teaching universities properly
equipped for advanced study and research, some progress has
been made, though it is clear, as our Committee states, " that
the requirements of India cannot be met solely by unitary uni-
versities and that the affiliating university is likely to remain for
many years to come."t There are now seven universities in
India which are more or less unitary, but the total number of
students in them is less than half the number in Calcutta
University alone.
Another of the reforms advocated by the Calcutta Commission
was the separation of the courses up to the '* intermediate "
stage from the degree course proper and the making of provision
for intermediate teaching in separate institutions under school
conditions and discipline, with class instruction instead of mass-
lecturing. The low age and low standard of matriculation and
admission to some universities bring into them at present num-
bers of young and very immature students who are quite incapable
of profiting by real university education and who in Europe would
still be treated as school-boys. Some experiments have been
made to meet this obvious mischief, but " the controversy as to
whether the intermediate course should or should not form part
of the university system is still acute."t The problems of organi-
sation in this matter are very difficult.
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